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WHAT ABOUT THE PUERTO RICAN? 


T IS ‘RATHER ironic that 


President Truman should 
have been the object of an at- 
tempted assassination by a 
group whose leader was a man 
who became an enemy of our 
country originally because of 
race segregation in our army 
during World War I. Presi- 
dent Truman risked his elec- 
tion by taking a courageous 
stand against segregation. He 
also gave Puerto Rico self- 
rule. Between World War I 
and the present conflagration 
in Korea, Campos, the Har- 
vard-trained Puerto Rican of 
African, Indian and Spanish 
descent, had been drawn very 
close to Vito Marcantonio and 
Earl Browder while the latter 
was Communist leader in the 
United States. He has a small 
but hard group of followers 
who are the material of which 
Communists can make a 
powerful revolutionary weap- 
on. The fire of racism in 
which he was forged is still 
being blown by people who 
say they are anti-Communist. 


This leader of assassins does 
not represent the people of 
Puerto Rico. They are more 
truly represented by those who 
contributed to the fund for the 
widow of the guard who gave 
his life for his president. Many 
Puerto Ricans have 


added | 


much to the cultural life of 
the United States. There is 
Jose Ferrer, one of the finest 
actors on the American stage, 
whose “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
is now a current film master- 
piece. The great pianist, Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, is from Puerto 
Rico. Those who admire Juano 
Hernandez as the magnificant 
old Negro in “Intruder in the 
Dust” who kept his dignity in 
spite of the rage of a whole 
community will be interested 
to know that he also is a na- 
tive of this island. Many fine 
Puerto Ricans have visited us 
in Harlem Friendship House 
“ college students, doctors, 
teachers. 


OST PUERTO RICANS @ 


realize that independence 
from the United States would 
deprive them of many eco- 
nomic benefits. 
States citizenship enables them 
to come here freely. As for 
migratory farm workers, 
Puerto Rican sugar season from 
January to July fits in very 
well with harvest work in the 
United States. Vocational ed- 
ucation is fostered by Amer- 
ican help. Big land holdings 
are at last being broken up 
although much of the wealth 
of the country is owned by 
Americans. The people of the 


island elect their own govern- @ 


(Cont. on page 7) 


‘Work Of Love For Jews 


NE OF the most urgently 

needed forms of the lay 
Apostolate in America today 
is that of winning our ‘Jewish 
brethren for Christ and His 
Church. The Jewish people 
were the objects of God’s love. 
They were chosen by God to 
lead the ancient world out of 
the darkness of paganism and 
idolatry into the worship of 
the one true God. 

The whole world owes a 
tremendous debt to Israel. 
Christ our . Blessed Saviour 
chose to be born.of a virgin 


mother of the Jewish race. St.|! 


Joseph and all the Apostles 


were likewise of that race. 
Hence the Catholic 
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CHRISTMAS IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 


B FEW MINUTES ago I pick- 


ed up a copy of the Christ- 
mas issue of a popular Catholic 
magazine, Opening it at random 
my eyes fell on these words 
which headed a story: “Christ- 
mas and its season is a family 
day—Why? Because the Holy 
Family started on that day, 
and since then, only families 
have really enjoyed it.” 
I must say that I think the 
last part of the above quota- 


is the fulfillment of the many [== 


prophecies of the Old Law. 


This is the central truth that | 


we must carry home to our 
Jewish friends. We must help 
them to see that in turning 
to the Catholic Church they 
are not turning to an alien in- 
stitution but to one which is 
the fulfillment of the centuries 
of expectation, aspirations and 
prophecy of the Old Law. 
EWISH CONVERTS, such 
as David Goldstein and 
(Cont. on page 8) 


Hurricane and Blizzard Apostolate 


by JIM GUINAN 


IFE is different in the apos- 
tolate, there just isn’t any 
doubt about it. Even such a 
supposedly humdrum thing as 
a trip froagg New York to Chi- 
cago can take on proportions 
approaching real adventure. I 
admit that the cards were 
stacked from the start, against 
the trip being totally dull, for 
f® one who had driven “Matil- 
da“ even just around a block 
would begin a trip from New 
York to Chicago in it without 
a little trepidation. No sane 
person, that is, and if there’s 


‘anything we FH’ers pride our- 


serves on it’s our sanity. “Ma- 
tilda” as you may have guess- 
ed is the name affectionately 
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bestowed on the Friendship 
House «truck by Larry Lee, its 
guardian and protector. 
“Matilda” and Larry were 
chosen to make the trip. Pru- 
dence dictated that Larry 
should be given a companion 
for such an extended trip in a 
loaded truck. Jim Guinan was 
selected as most available — 
Friendship House _ staff-work- 
ers do not enjoy a veto privi- 
lege. 
HE TRIP was begun appro- 
priately under most ad- 
verse conditions. We loaded 
“Matilda” and departed from 
New York, Saturday, Nov. 24, 
during the most continuous 
(Cont, on page 3) 


GO TELL IT ON 
Go tell it on the Mountain 
Over the hills and everywhere. 
Go tell it on the mountain 
That Jesus Christ is born. 
W hile 
watching 


O’er silent flocks by night 
Behold throughout the héavens 


There shone a 


The Catholi 


T III of Father LaFarges’ 

book No Postponement 
gives a complete account of 
the origins and development 
of the Catholic Interracial 
Movement. He characterizes 
it as a development of the 
religious history of Catholics 
in the United States — “a 
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Shepherds 


By VIRGINIA SOBOTKA 


tion is a pretty rash state- 
ment to make. Not that I 
don’t think Christmas is the 
biggest, happiest feast cele- 
brated in any family and not 
that I haven’t thoroughly en- 
joyed spending many, many 
happy Christmases with my 
own family. But Christmas 
is a day for everybody to 
enjoy to the utmost. At least 
it should be for everybody. 
As things stand, only Chris- 
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tians can get very much out 
of it because only they know 
the real meaning of it. 
Anyway, I can’t imagine any 
family, no matter how many 
bright-eyed youngsters are 
grouped around the Christmas 
tree, enjoying Christmas any 
more than say, a community 
of discalced Carmelite nuns, 
to give just one example. What 
I am trying to say is that real 
enjoyment of Christmas is for 
any and all Christians who 
really understand its mieaning, 
whether it be a large er small 
= family, a group of friends, a 
religious cemmunity or a 
group of lay apostles (guess 
whom I’m thinking of!). After - 


~ all, it is the season of good 


a will. 


Why even the big de- 
partment stores usually have 
the King James version, “Peace 


[on earth, good will toward 
™ men” 


strung up somewhere 
in the store, often in electric 


wa lights a foot or two high! 
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3 Body of Christ. 


fy brothers 


ERIOUSLY, however, it is 
right to call Christmas a 


a family season if by “family” 
f mean all those who belong to 


the Faith. Christmas can mean, 
tragically, little or nothing to 
those who are not of the Faith. 
Even more tragically, it means 


sees little to many of those who 


are members of the Mystical 
As we all 
know, the reasons for this 
tragedy are legion—ignorance, 
bad will, carelessness, etc. But 
there it is, thousands of our 
in Christ have not 


UX absorbed and taken. to their 
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THE MOUNTAIN 

















kept their 


holy light. 

Go tell it on the mountain 
Over the hills and everywhere 
Go tell it on the mountain 
That Jesus Christ is born. 


—Negro Spiritual 





ic Interracial 


By EMMANUEL ROMERO 


spiritual awakening.” It goes 
back to the formal inaugura- 
tion of the Negro Apostolate 
by the Council of Baltimore 
in 1866. The Josephite Fathers 
were the pioneers. Experience 
showed that while the spiritual 
welfare was primary, it could 
not exclude the social welfare 


hearts the wonderful truth that 
God became man on Christ- 
mas day for the sake of all 


a men. 


Yes, I’ve been leading up to 


a the usual theme of everything 


in this paper—that the Negro 
is our brother in Christ and 
that as long as he has to 
suffer from Jim Crowism in 


any form from the mildest ““ 


prejudice to rank persecution 
every Catholic worthy of the 
name’ has work to do. 

To those of us who already 
love the Negro as our brother 
in Christ the prime example — 
of the Christian who doesn’t 
appreciate the real significance 
of Christmas is the Catholic 
who does not recognize the 
Negro as his brother, and, as 
such, his equal before God. 
As someone -shas said, “If you 

(Cont. on page 7) 


Movement 





of the Negroes. Hence there 
was need for combatting the 
prejudice that gave rise to dis- 
crimination and s. prevented 
fellow-Catholics from support- 
ing the apostolate. 

“The Clergy Conference of 
Negro Welfare” composed of 

(Cont. on page 6) 
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For The Man Who Has Everything 


DOES. your Christmas shopping list include a “man who has 
everything”? What a problem he is! You never saw him wear 
that expensive tie-clasp you bought for him last Christmas. 
‘He probably didn’t like it. You’ve been watching him for 
weeks to find out something he does like. But never a hint. 
You must give him something. Everybody gives Christmas 
presents. Besides, he has been so good to you that you feel 
obligated. Or you're going to ask him for special favors. Or 
you love him. 

The Man who really has everything is Christ. But He has 
been much more thoughtful. He knew we would want to give 
Him gifts. First of all, He gives us the perfect Gift to offer to 
God in the Mass, His own body and blood, soul and divinity. 
Then he suggests that He would not despise a humble and con- 
trite heart. All of us can afford these gifts. Next He opens 
up a tremendous field of possibilities when He says, “Inasmuch 
as you do it to the least of these, My brethren, you do it 
-unto Me.” 

ON CHRISTMAS morning the Man who has everything is 
the Baby who has nothing. He needs shelter as do the home- 
less men of Harlem or the displaced persons of Europe. He 
needs warm clothing as they do. His family also must have 
food. Some of us are landlords who can give Him shelter with 
families of several children. Others can give Him warm clo- 
thing in good condition. Many of us can give food to keep 
up the health and strength of His homeless. Others can give 
money like the Wise Man whose gold was so providential be- 
fore the flight of the Baby and His family into Egypt. No 
one is so poor that he cannot render some service to His Lord 
in His poor brothers. 





This Baby who has nothing must be at the top of our Christ- 
mas list because it’s His birthday. He has been so good to us 


we feel obligated. We are always in need of His favors. 


And 


above all, because we love Him, this ‘Lord Who is born to us, 
Who shall be called Wonderful, God, the Prince of Peace, the 
Father of the world to come; of Whose reign there shall be no 


end.” 





Catholic Interracialist Moves to Chicago 


ECAUSE there is more room 
in Chicago Friendship 
House, it was decided last 
January to move the Catholic 
Interracialist office there. Be- 
cause Of lack of money and 
people this couldn’t be done 
then or during the summer. 
But in October a staff was 
provided for the paper. By 
November some money was set 
aside for moving. Free trans- 
portation of our equipment and 


ourselves was hoped for but}: 


did not materialize. Crating 
the addressograph would be 
expensive. Packing files, sten- 
cils, cuts, and our miscella- 
neous paraphernalia in a con- 
dition to withstand the Christ- 
mas rush would be difficult. 
There would be quite a risk 
of loss or disarrangement of 
these things now which would 
require a lot of time, money, 
and work to repair. Delay in 
delivery would hold up the 
sending of the paper. So it 
seemed that our Friendship 
House truck, Matilda, who 
seems to respond to Larry 
Lee’s firm but gentle touch, 
would be the answer. She 
was given to us by the Trap- 
pists in Valley Falls, Rhode 
Island, last year. An acciden- 
tal upset knocked her left side 
in and she hasn’t been too well 
since. However, a Maryknoll 
seminarian and Larry’s brother- 
in-law, a Chevrolet specialist, 
doctored her up so she went 
pretty well. So we hoped she 


would take our equipment to 
Chicago with a minimum of 
tossing around. The money 
could be used if repairs were 
necessary. 

We could go by bus, Beth 
Ann Cozzens from Washington, 
Millie Heffner from New York 
and Mabel Knight from a 
Thanksgiving weekend at home 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. It 
sounded quite sane at the time. 

UT A HURRICANE hit the 

East and a blizzard hit the 
Midwest which made travel by 
bus and truck look extremely 
uninviting and, according to 
the radio, impossible. I wanted 
to put off the exodus. But I 
couldn’t get in touch with New 
York Saturday and by Sunday 
the others had started. So I 
started off by bus myself Sun- 
day night. At Buffalo I 
couldn’t go on to Cleveland as 
my ticket read. So I went to 
Toronto to visit Ann Harrigan 
Makletzoff and her big and 
little Nicholases. * From there 
I went to Detroit to turn in 
my Greyhound ticket to get 
money to get to Chicago. When 
I arrived Wednesday morning 
I was relieved to find that 
Beth Ann had come by train, 
the extra fare being paid by 
her father. Millie had arrived 
a few hours before me, also 
through Canada by bus. But 
Larry Lee, Jim Guinan and 
Matilda had not arrived. All 
of us had been praying for 
them most of the time. So 
there was great rejoicing when 


INTEGRITY ON RACE 


Grace, Color and Creed 
issue of Integrity in Nov- 
ember delighted us. Lucile 
Hasley’s hilarious account of 
her interracial study club with 
its delicious home-cooked meals 
seemed to get first comment 
from Friendship House staff- 
workers. And not only = be- 
cause the menus are so differ- 
ent from Friendship House 
foods. A valiant woman, Lu- 
cilef Fr. Foley’s excellent and 
factual article ef the evil ef- 
fects of racism and what Cath- 
olics are doing to counteract 
them is most courageous and 
enlightening. Fr. “Tad Ec- 
kams’s” tale of the effects of 
Negro segregation on a previ- 
ously unsegregated parish is 
heartrending, in spite of its 
bright view of progress, and so 
true! The struggle of some 
Negro Catholics for sanctity in 
spite of the confused emotions 
aroused by segregation is beau- 
tifully told in Helen Caldwell’s 
“Not All Magnolias”. The edi- 
torial pointing out of the need 
for heroic sanctity of both races 
to solve this question is good. 
But the fear of the Negro going 
too far is unnecessarily prem- 
ature considering the wide- 
spread denial of rights which 
is unlikely to change complete- 
ly in our lifetime. 

Buy several copies of this 
issue, put your name and ad- 
dress on them, and lend them 
to your friends. They will fur- 
nish the shock treatment need- 
ed to get some prayers and 
works to cure one of our coun- 
try’s greatest sins. 


they arrived, safe and sound 
but chilled through, on Wed- 
nesday night. JG tells the less 
harrowing details of their trip 
in another column. 

The Catholic Interracialist’s 
new office, decorated by Frank 
Leahy, is like a picture which 
should be in colors in a really 
swish publication. It’s about 
time they had one where a 
crucifix dominates one wall and 
Blessed Martin another! One 
wall is covered with wallpaper 
showing an artist’s idea of the 
Middle West. Over Chicago 
has been painted a large green 
cross. On this hangs a gray 
ceramic Christ, an appealing 
figure with arms outstretched, 
Christ over Chicago. The colors 
of the paper are repeated in 
the pine green walls, lighter 
green shelf borders, white li- 
nings for windows, yellow cur- 
tains, and rusty rose curtains 
repeating one tone of a border 
which separates the wall color 
from the ceiling. There are 
seven windows looking out on 
trees and a long stretch of So. 
Indiana Avenue. Quite diffe- 
rent is this from the tiny, win- 
dowless office in Harlem where 
the Catholic Interracialist was| 
started as Harlem Friendship 
House News, mimeographed by 
Mary Jerdo (now Mrs. Tom 
Keating) in 1941. Tom made 
the first masthead when it was 
printed about a year later and 
a fine one it was. In 1945 it 
was given a tabloid format of 
four pages. Now it has grown 
into eight. Thousands of peo- 
ple have been reached by it 
and we hope that it will con- 
tinue to grow in circulation. 


Chicago gave us a gen- 
erous welcome. Sisters from 
Loretto Hospital have given us 
a fine mimeograph. Other good 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN HAITI 


Dear Sir, 

We have the honor to bring to 
your knowledge that we are 
organizing a Summer School 
for American students, to be held 
at Port au Prince, Haiti. 

The em phasis will be on brush- 
ing up one’s French in the only 
French-speaking republic in the 
New World; unique opportunities 
for social research also will be 
offered in the only country in 
the world where all major inter- 
national organizations are at 
work. 

The total cost will not exceed 
$500 per head, including return 
journey by air New York-Port 
au Prince, full board and lodg- 
ing, tuition and examinations un- 
der official supervision. 

We hope that our project will 
interest you and we would be 
grateful for any form of public- 
ity you might be willing to 
give it. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. COMHAIRE, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor 
of Social Studies. 
F. M. HAMMOND, Ph, D., 
Professor-Head of the 
Department of Philosophy 


ON OPEN LETTER TO N.M.D. 
Dear M.M.D., 


In your letter in the Novem- 
ber issue of THE CATHOLIC 
INTERRACIALIST you implied 
that Dorothy Day’s statement, 
“Absolute pacifism is the only 
temable attitude for the modern 
Christian” was Communist-inspired 
—‘‘playing with the keenest de- 
liberation into the hands of the 
Communist party,” to quote you 
directly. Your story was that 
you had sent a protest to Car- 
dinal Spellman concerning Miss 
Day’s words and that there would 
follow a similar protest to the 
F.B.1. unless Miss Day retracted 
her statement. Congratulations, 
M.M.D.- -Yowre a perfect ex- 
ample of those American Catholics 
who have become anti-Communist 
to the exclusion of everything 
else. If you don’t mind my say- 
ing so, you, rather than Miss 
Day, are playing into the hands 
of the Communists. The Com- 
munists are looking for martyrs 
and yowre just the type who 
provides them with martyrs. For 
a person who claims Miss Day 
“prostituted” freedom of speech 
you haven't done so badly at it 
yourself. 

My name will probably not be 
given in full if this letter is 
published, so Miss Day will prob- 
ably not detect my identity. But 
she and her assistant editors, 
Robert Ludlow and Irene Naugh- 
ton, know me personally and 
know exactly how I stand on 
pacifism; they haven’t cenverted 
me by a longshot. But I'd like 
to give a little of the teaching 
of the Church. 

One is always obliged to fol- 
low his conséience. If a person’s 
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conscience forbids him to do what 

the Church’s doctrine permits 
him to do, he is obliged under 
pain of sin to follow his con- 
science. This was taught me by 
the Jesuits who can hardly be 
called Communists. -So, M.M.D., 
if your confessor tells you it is 
right to fighd and your con- 
science tells you it is wrong, 
the position of the Church is 
“don’t fight”, because; in your 
case, it would be wrong. 

The Church has indeed had 
warrior saints, of whom it can 
well be proud. It also has had 
pacifist saints, of whom it can 
also be proud. You wouldn't be 
questioning the judgement of the 
Church in canonozing people, 
would you? 

G. K. Chesterton has something 
to say which it would be very 
appropriate to quote here; “A 
man does not come an inch 
nearer to being a heretic by be- 
ing a hundred times a critic. 
Nor does he do so because his 
criticisms resemble those of 
critics who are also heretics. He 
is only a heretic at the’ precise 
moment when he prefers his 
criticism to his Catholicism. That 
is, at the instant of separation in 
which he thinks the view peculiar 
to himself more important than 
the creed that unites him to his 
fellows.” Miss Day is no “such 
person. She has her peculiar 
view indeed, and a very strong 
one. But she has more than once 
expressed her willingness to aban- 
don it should the Church defi- 
nitely condemn it. 
Church has never done. Nor even 
during the Crusades did it ever 
order anyone to fight. Therefore 
Miss Day is within her rights as 
a Catholic and she is no more a 
Communist or a traitor than you 
or I are. 

As for your protest to the 
Cardinal and your threat con- 
cerning the F.B.1., do you think 
the Cardinal and the F.B.I. are 
not aware of Miss Day’s ex- 
istence? Do you think the Car- 
dinal would nod have taken mea- 
sures had he thought her dan- 
gerous? And is a person’s duty 
first toward his country or to- 
ward God? If Miss Day feels 
that in serving her country she 
would not be serving God no 
F.B.1. can pass judgment on her. 
Volunteer for your country, by 


This the 


all means, if that is your dubty. 


as you see it. | myself shall go 
when I am called; that is my 
duty as I see it. But leave 
Miss Day alone and save your 
protests to the F.B.1. for Gerald 
L. K. Smith and Gene Talmadge. 
They're the real traitors. 

Yours in Chrisd who leads the 

lion to dwell with the lamb, 

ELIO GASPERETTI 


P.S. — Congratulations to the 
editor on pointing out that Miss 
Day preached pacifism when the 
Communists preached war. Com- 
munists are pacifists when con- 
venient; Miss Day’s stand is one 
of conviction. 





souls have sent us fine desks. 
Chicago Friendship House has 
given us a good typewriter 
which they really can’t spare 
so we’re praying for a couple 
of typewriters along with all 
sorts of supplies. We especially 
need lists of names to circula- 
rize for new-subscriptiens. If 
your parish publishes a list of 
names and addresses we would 
like a copy. If you would 


send along an old telephone di- 
rectory from your home town, 
especially with likely prospects 
checked, it would help. Your 
ideas on how to improve the 
paper and boost circulation will 
be most welcome. 

We miss the people of Har- 
lem but we like Chicago’s wide 
open spaces. 
grow and we intend to take 
advantage of it. 


There’s room to . 
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downpour of rain since the 
famous New York water short- 
age. Across the state of Wew 
Jersey with trusty Larry at 
the wheel the rain was com- 
bined with a wind that news- 
paper men conservatively esti- 
mated as “approaching hurri- 
cane proportions.” 

Here we began to glimpse 
that Anne Foley’s departing re- 
mark that the trip would be 
completed through a series of 
miracles might have the char- 
acteristics of true prophecy. 
Twice during this wind and 
rain ‘“Matilda’s” windshield 
wiper was blown off. Twice 
it was recovered. If you can 
visualize the conditions that 
it took a hundred or two hun- 
dred yards for’ the truck to 
come to a stop after the loss 
of the wiper; that the wind 
was sweeping about everything 
but the cement off the roads; 
that the wind and rain were 
almost blinding: and that a 
windshield wiper is approx- 
imately the size of a large 
pencil — I think you will 
agree that the Saints in heaven 
had more to do with the re- 
coveries than anyone on earth 
with twenty-twenty vision. 

The rain had changed to 
snow as we crossed over the 
Pennsylvania border at Easton, 
but the wind had died down 
and the driving conditions were 
considered improved. We ar- 
rived at Harrisburg about ten 
at night, and Larry who was 
holding our limited purse de- 
cided, after thoughful medita- 
tion, that it would be better 
to risk spending a few dollars 
for a room in a tourist home 
than to continue freezing in 
the truck. 

UNDAY MORNING after 

Mass and fresh from a good 
night’s rest we started out on 
the second leg of our journey 
with renewed hopes of even- 
tually arriving in Chicago, but 
some hesitation in predicting a 
time of arrival. The roads 
were very bad in spots and it 
began to snow again but we 
went along at a fairly respec- 
table rate until towards the 
middle of the Turnpike, when 
it became more and more ob- 
vious that the area ahead had 
been hit by a terrific blizzard. 
Traffic slowed down to a fast 
walk, and more and more cars 
and trucks could be seen ma-; 
rooned on the side of the road. 
Finally, as we approached the 
end of the Turnpike, the traffic 
stopped dead, and after about 
an hour’s wait all cars and 
trucks were directed to turn 
around and leave the Turn- 
pike by the nearest exit at 
Somerset, Pa. At Somerset in- 
quiries disclosed that all travel 
west was being stopped, and 
that there was nothing to do 
but wait until roads were clear- 
ed. Sowerset itself was in an 
emergency condition because 
of the sudden influx of un- 
expected visitors. Since we 
were destined to stay in Somer- 
set the only problem facing 
Larry and me was how to stay 
there without spending any 
money or at least with a 
minimum of expense. Larry 
suggested we put our problem 
squarely before the parish 
priest, who proved most under- 
standing and most helpful. We 


- unconditonally recommend Fr. 


Gartland to anyone arriving in 
Somerset in a similar emer- 
gency. Father Gartland, after 


oWaricass and Blizzard Apostolate 


(Continued from page 1) 
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explaining how he himself was 
housing two extra people, re- 
ferred us to National Guard 
Armory where lodging was 
taken care of for the stranded 
and insisted that we take five 
dollars for some good warm 
food. Larry and I, after re- 
fusing twice, which is the com- 
mon Friendship House proce- 
dure when facing a donor who 
you know will persist, accepted 
the money and handed the 
good Father a copy of ‘“Friend- 
ship House Explains Itself.” 
OMERSET was _s proving 
Christian and continued to 
prove itself so at the Armory. 
We had no sooner registered at 
the desk when Ed Jancey, one 
of Somerset’s finest citizens, 
offered to house us as a show- 
ing of good-will to the strand- 
ed. The Janceys were most 


* 
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HRISTMAS is the morning 


of the new world, the world 
of redeemed mankind. It is 
the start of the new day 
marked by a new Covenant 
with the new man. It is God 
saying anew, “Let there be 
light; let there be life”: this 
time, supernatural light, super- 
natural life for man, who had 
squandered his primeval gifts 
of the first creation. 

The sun-rise hymn for the 
new morning was the angels’ 
Gloria in excelsis, saluting 
God-made-man, the Father of 
the new creation. But that 
hymn had = many preludes. 
The great Messianic prophe- 
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In the Light of Christmas 


By MARY FREGEAU QUINLIN 


Himself in the voices of the 
prophets, had stated one or 
another of. the themes, which 
then had been gathered up 
and climaxed by the pronoun- 
cements of the 
Gabriel at the Annunciation 
to our Lady. Men, and then 
an angel, had proclaimed the 
divine glory of God and His 
compassionate plan for the sal- 
vation of mankind. But shortly 
another man’s canticle, Zacha- 
ry’s Benedictus, was to be 
heard before “the fullness of 
time,” when the angels’ Gloria 
would proclaim the fact, the 
reality, of a Saviour, the 


mighty God lying in a stable, 


cies, sung by the Holy Spirit!a member of the human race. 
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hospitable. It was interesting 
to note that in reversal of the 
usual arrangement, they own- 
ed a laundry business which 
hired white help. We were 
invited that evening to enjoy 
the television shows with them. 
The Janceys possessed the ex- 
cellent virtue, which I believe 
is somewhat rare among tele- 
vision owners, of selecting pro- 
grams that really entertain. 
Monday morning after Mass 
at Father Gartland’s church, 
we explored all possibilities we 
could think of for information 
of a cleared route west. There 
seemed to be no hope for a 
truck, even with a priority 
load such as ours, getting 
through, so we wired (collect) 
both New York and Chicago 
that we were snowbound in 
Somerset and the length of 
delay was uncertain. However, 
after we had sent our wires, 
a second trip to the AAA head- 
quarters indicated a northern 
route by-passing Pittsburgh 
was open as far as the Ohio 
border, and with true pioneer 
spirit we decided to try it. 


BLOW-BY-BLOW descrip- 

tion of the trials of the 
next two days, even if by 
some strange chance it should 
get by the “Catholic Interra- 
cialist’” cutting department, 
would, I fear, be too great 
a test to your powers of belief. 
Suffice it to say that by night- 
fall Tuesday, despite our most 
persistent efforts we had ad- 
vanced no farther than New 
Castle, Pa. If you examine 
your map of Pennsylvania you 
will readily see that the dis- 
tance between Somerset, Pa. 
and New Castle, Pa. could be 
easily traversed under good 
climatic conditions by a man 
on a bicycle in much less time. 
It should, perhaps, be mention- 
ed that at one point our truck 
was pulled off a railroad track 
by some good people after we 
had flagged down an oncom- 
ing train. Nor would it be 
just to leave unmentioned the 
charity of the Royal Order of 





ed us and fed us upon our ar- 


rival in their fair city. sacle , 


dictates another comment in 
the form of a warning. Larry 
and I both suspect that route 
356 leading into Butler is most 
probably unfit for travel either 
by man or beast even under 
the most favorable weather 
conditions. 
E PULLED OUT of New 
Castle Tuesday evening, 
figuring that the road ahead 
could offer no greater difficul- 
ties than the road behind, and 
despite the fact that we were 
warned we might be stopped 
and turned back by State 
Police after we had crossed 
into Ohio. Such an eventuality 
might have proved especially 
unfortunate, since we had lost 
our truck license during one 
of the tenser moments in our 
travel when the back bumper 
dragged on the ground. For- 
tunately there was no barricade 
on route 224 and we got as far 
as Lodi, Ohio, where we again 
decided a little sleep would 
come in handy and the purse 
could stand a room in a tour- 
ist home. 

Wednesday, although it be- 
gan rather discouragingly, was | 
to prove the day of victory. 
On the way to Ashland where 
we hoped to hear Mass we ran 
into sleet which covered the 
windshield and forced Larry 
to drive with his head out of 
the window. At Ashland we 
had our last humiliation when 
the parish priest mistook his 
two new and unshaven parish- 
ioners for a couple of tramps 
looking for a handout. It is 
so difficult to explain Friend- 
ship House to some people. 
From Ashland on it was “Ma- 
tilda” all the way, and she 
proved that given driving con- 
ditions approaching normal she 
is as good or better than any 
broken-down truck on the road. 
We arrived in Chicago about 
eight at night with our full 
load, and if, dear readers, you 
receive this paper, the equip- 
ment was all in good repair. 


Moose of Butler, Pa. who hous-| Ah, miracle of miracles! 


a soe held in his arms 


his tiny new son, con- 
ceived by God’s miraculous in- 
tervention. He too had been 
told by Gabriel that a son 
would be born to him, and 
that this son would be the 
fore-runner of Christ our Lord, 
sent to prepare the world to 
receive Him. “Blessed be the 
Lord, the God of Israel,” were 
Zachary’s first words when, 
the event having proved the 
prophecy, his expiation for his 
doubt was over and speech 
was restored to him. Then, 
because he knew of his wife’s 
encounter with our Lady and 
the sanctification of his child 
in Elizabeth’s womb by the 
Child in Mary’s, he went on: 
“because He hath visited and 
wrought the redemption of His 
people.” 

The first part of Zachary’s 
canticle is a reiteration of the 
redemptive plan, stating the 
fulfillment of the promises 
made to Abraham and the 
other fathers. The presence of 
the God-man has sanctified 
their mission and sanctioned 
their message, and on the 
earth a new pattern of life is 
already established. We have 
now a “Horn of salvation”: 
we are to drink the Blood of 
Life; we are now saved from 
our enemies... “the hand of 
those that hate us”: the Prin- 
cipalities and Powers against 
whom is our fight. We live 
now “in holiness and justice 
before Him, all the days of 
our life’; we are to “serve 
Him without fear.” 


Then Zachary turns to his 
-< 


And thou, child, shalt” be 
called the prophet of the High- 
est, for thou shalt go before 
the face of the Lord to pre- 
pare His way, to give know- 
ledge of salvation to His peo- 
ple, unto the remission of their 
sins through the bowels of 
the mercy of our God, in 
which the Orient from on High 
hath visited us, to enlighten 
them that sit in darkness and 


Pence 1 mM OE GOD DL an 


Archangel | ' 


in the shadow of death: to 
direct our feet into the way 
of peace, 

OHN is sent forth as the 


first lay apostle on the mis- 
sion that every lay apostle, 
from that time to the end of 
time, sees as his work in the 
world. He is to be the one 
who will speak out, telling 
forth the ways of God and 
the things of God (which is 
the mission of the “prophet’’). 
Going before the “face of the 
Lord,” he is to prepare the 
ways for the Redeemer to 
come on His conquering mis- 
sion. He is to give knowledge 
of salvation to God’s people— 
that they are a redeemed race, 
their sins remitted, and now 
they have but to seek and 
work out their salvation ac- 
cording to the way of life He 
proposed to them. Those who 
know Him not “sit in dark- 
ness, and the shadow of death” 
and their lives must be direct- 
ed “into the way of peace.” 


The life and mission of John. 
the Baptist are the morning 
twilight, bespeaking the dawn 
of the Sun of Justice. John 
performs his work -of predic- 
tion, but he knows he “must 
decrease,” for his light is ab- 
sorbed and consumed into the 
Light of the World; for the 
great Light takes to Himself 
all other light, not to extin- 
guish them, but to give them 
His own shining. To them- 
selves alone do they decrease; 
in Him and through Him and 
by Him are they burgeoned 
forth for all the world to 
see and see by. True to every 
word of his father’s prophecy, 
John lived his apostolic life of 
sacrifice, the oblation of his 
whole being culminating in 
martyrdom. He served the 
Lord without fear; all his ways 
were holy and just, dedicated 
to bringing light and_ leading 
his fellowmen into the"way of 
peace. 


He is, it seems to me, the 
perfect patron saint for lay 
apostles. a 


HE CHURCH uses the Can- 
ticle of Zachary in the 
Divine Office at the Hour of 
Lauds, the morning prayer 
of praise. To us who exper- 
ience our existence in the mo- 
ment-by-moment succession of 
Time, each new morning is 
a symbol of the beginning of 
life. The day is a manageable 
unit of living; it is all we 
Possess at one time. It starts 
then, with the chanting of 
Zachary’s commission to his 
son. If this day, this unit of 
time, is to be fully made use 
of, it must be a fulfillment of 
a mission like John’s. 


And again, the celebration 
of Christmas brings around 
again into our lives the morn- 
ing of the world, air and earth, 
fire and water sanctified by 
His coming to ‘their finite 
level, and the lives of men re- 
fashioned as they rise up from 
sin and sleep, the shadow of 
death. THe liturgical celebra- 
tion of the feasts of Christ is 
not just a commemoration, 
more or less stultified by the 
passing of time and one’s dis- 
tance from the locale. It brings 


(Cont. on page 6) 










“O wad some Power the giftie 
gie us. 

To see oursels as ithers see us!” 
E WONDERED why one 
of our shiny new staff 

workers was scratching so 

much, Then came the horrible 
moment of revelation when 
she pointed to a minute in- 
truder, crawling over the back 
of her hand, and exclaimed 

“A Louse!” A male staff 

worker scratched his head, re- 

flected, and said... “So that’s 
what’s been keeping me awake 
at night!” 

A general feeling of crawli- 
ness descended upon Washing- 
ton FH, seven staff workers 
strong. 

A quart of DDT and a 
spray gun were immediately 
rushed to the scene. For one 
solid day the Center smelled 
so obnoxiously of DDT that 
every last louse who had con- 
sidered staying, got up and 
walked out. 

We also gave due credit for 
the evacuation to St. Teresa 
of Avila for the use of a de- 
lousing hymn composed and 
used in her Carmelite convent 
during a similar occupation. At 
that time the nuns formed a 
procession through the con- 
vent singing such verses as: 


“Free this serge from denizens 
so threatening... 

Ill beots it to be not at ease in 
Mental prayer... 

Devotion when the spirib flees 
is rare... 

And do not let such scurvy 
knaves make you afraid... 

In all this trouble God will aid 
Your suffering ..” 

We began to feel we were in 
good company. 

Especially when we remem- 
bered St. Benedict Labre who 
was horrified the first time 
he discovered he had lice, and 
did everything he could to get 
rid of them. But the second 
time, he let them stay, re- 
cognizing in them God’s Will, 
—the form of his poverty. 

It was too late, our lice were 
gone. But what will we do 
if they come back? Perhaps 
we have no worry. It is said 
that since the day of that 
procession “The Discalced Car- 
melite convents have been free 
from all manner of pedicular 
intrusion.” 

ON PILGRIMAGE THE 

EASY WAY 

One Saturday morning flush- 
ed with warm autumn sun a 
dozen or more volunteers and 
staff went on pilgrimage. Since 


- we could not go to Rome, we 


let Rome come to us. We 
gained the precious Hely Year 
Indulgence, and all we had to 
do was visit four Washington 
churches and say the neces- 
sary prayers.... 

We made a circuit of the 
churches nearest the Center, 
from our own St. Augustine’s 
to St. Paul’s, St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral and ending up at 
Immaculate Conception around 
noon. 

As we walked along the leaf- 
crunchy sidewalks we thought 
what wonderful fun it was to 
be pilgrims. We couldn’t help 
contrasting our exhilarating, 
early-morning hike with the 
Pilgrimages of yore. When 
they walked from Norway to 
Rome before they must have felt 
they’d really done penance. We 
wondered what world-shaking 
effects a few pilgrimages 
would cause today . 
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ought to be.... 
that he is. 


churches where of a Sunday 
racialist—the Jesuit parish of 


our paper-selling with a visit 


down 
church. 


for us when we got out of 
8 o’clock Mass. 
time looking over his refur- 
bished Catholic Worker—style 
house for homeless men al 
all races. 


ticular kind of a thrill we felt 
when among his growing fam- 
ily we met again several men 
who had come to us for help 
in months past. 
them to Mr. Scott. 
we see them again, as it seem- 
ed to us, in a home of their 
own. 








WHO HELPS WHOM? 


This is the age of Catholic 
Action whether every last 
priest and every last layman 
realizes it or not.. the day of 
the layman’s participation in 
the work of the clergy. It has 
been called interference, we 
know, but it is our constant 
aim to make ours true par- 
ticipation. 

Now for an application of 
this principle. in the lighter 
vein. We had been escorting 
a blind lady to Howard Uni- 
versity Dental clinic for some 
weeks when on one of these 
trips a staff worker called on 
Father Ronald McGovern. As 
Chaplain of Howard Univer- 
sity Newman Club, she thought 
he might find a student who 
could serve as guide. 

“Well, all my students have 
pretty full schedules,” Father 
said. “But if I can’t find any- 
one, I’d be happy to take her 
myself.” 

“Oh no! Father. You can’t 
do that!” exclaimed the staff 
worker. “We are supposed ~to 
help you—not you us!” 


“MEANING OF GOD” 


Some of us aren’t satisfied 
to go to school 8, 12, 16 years 
...we want to keep going all 



























































JT MUST make evolutionists 

sad to look back and see 
how little things have changed. 
About two thousand years ago 
around this time of year Caesar 
decided he wanted to know 
how many people he was lord- 
ing it over and he gave every- 
body orders to go into town 
and get counted. 

The same old red tape we 
common people have to put 
up with today. There was a 
young married couple just 
making a go of things, and 
the wife about to give birth to 
a child. They had to disrupt 
their daily life and make a 
long journey to Bethlehem just 
so Caesar could count their 
noses, 

They arrived in town late 
at night and Joseph hurried 
around looking for a place to 
stay because Mary’s “time was 


our lives. It must be this un-|4t hand.” But every place he 
quenchable thirst for know- | Went they said, Sorry, no 
vacancy... all filled up.” 


ledge that brings so many peo- . 
ple to the Center now that They ended up in a stable 
our classes are again going|@"4 a few animals looked on 
strong. - while the King of the World 


Saturday afternoons Rev. |°@me into it. 
Mr. John Reed from the Sul- WHAT YOU DO... 
pician seminary tries to get O, red tape doesn’t change 


across to us some of the won- much. There was a woman 


derful things he has learned 
about God. The little dining] Washington FH Worker Weds 
room where we hold class is Frances Groleau, staffwork- 
always jam-packed. - This yearjer of St. Peter Claver Center, 
we are concentrating on ap-|Washington’s Friendship House, 
plying Theology (what God has/and William Schaefer, volun- 
told man about Himself) to|teer, were united in holy mat- 
our daily lives—no small job.|rimony on Monday, November 
The volunteers have lined/13. Rev. George Schaefer, bro- 
up a down-to-earth course on/ther of the groom and organist 
at Holy Cross parish in St. 


Catholic social principles for 
Thursday nights. They have/Louis where Right Reverend 
Martin Hellriegel is pastor, ac- 


signed up some crack teachers 
who really know what’s going|companied the choir and sang 
the proper of thé Mass. Saint 


on in the world of labor un- 

ions, wage laws and economic | Peter Claver Center was closed 

systems. The pervading idea/ while the staff and volunteers 
attended the wedding break- 


of these classes is to play up 
man as he lives today against | fast and reception given by the 
parents of the bride. Mr. and 


the backdrop of the Pope’s en- 
cyclicals. We begin to see viv-|Mrs. Schaefer are now on their 
honeymoon at our newly ac- 


idly that he is not living as he 
son of God/quired farm in Burnley, Vir- 
ginia. 


A PRUNE IS A PRUNE 

As we sat down to write the 
December Washington Report- 
er, Mary Houston, director, 
returned from a month in her 
California) home. Under one 
arm she carried a suitcase full 
of Christian Christmas cards 
—liturgical. And in the other 
a thirty-pound sack of prunes, 
contribution from California. 

Although it may seem like a 
soft job being an FH director 
and having a month’s vacation 
in sunny California, she re- 
ports she spent much of her 
time . giving “little informal 
talks” about FH. She claims 
she was such a huge success 
as a lecturer that people came 
to her afterwards and gave 
donations. But they always 
explained, “This is for your 
work, not your talk.” 

A very humble and merry 
Christmas to you all from 
Director and staff of St. Peter 
Claver Center in the nation’s 

capital! 








Cc. I. SALES MOUNT 


Last month ‘we added another 
new parish to our list of 


we peddle the Catholic Inter- 
We combined 


St. Aloysius. 


to Llewelyn Scott’% Blessed 
Martin Hospice, half a_ block 
the street from the 
Mr. Scott had coffee waiting 


We had a fine 


We ®an’t explain the par- 


We had sent 
And now 
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RED TAPE PERPETUAL 


. - 


came to us months ago who 
was pregnant, and roaming the 
streets and an alcoholic. We 
got her a room, clean clothes, 
fed her, took her to the free 
clinics for medical care. 

But she needed to be taken 
in some place... to be cared 
for day and night. This we 
were not equipped to do. But 
there must be some place out 
of all the institutions listed in 
the thick social service book 
...The places set up, both 
private and public, to help peo- 
ple who need help. y 

No one could doubt that she ' F 
needed help. We 1 

TO THE LEAST OF MY ! rit 

BRETHREN... 

First we had to eliminate FF. 
all those charitable institutions . : W 
that are charitable to “white ; hen 
only.” (Too many under the 
sign of the Crucified Christ) f, 

There weren’t many left. There \ ; 
followed a couple of mouths A: 
of appointments, of being shuf- f| — . » , 
a a ' | ’ 
5} 
into the . & } : 
_s 


led from one agency to anoth- 
er, of merciless prying into 
a numbed memory, 

past of a life which had long 
since become too entangled to 

ever again make sense. a Lol 


YOU DO TO ME 





This was the case history ‘ x 
work in order that these agen- H ARLE M REP 
cies might be able to decide : eu 
if she was “worthy.” ' 

We knew before we started by MARY RYAI 


that according to the prevail- 
ing methods of judging worth-|(7O0LD WEATHER brings a ; 
iness, she wasn’t. \ wealth of poverty into er | 
The red tape tightened. We|evidence around the Harlem | 
were narrowed down to two|neighborhood: fewer peoplecan — ! 
agencies. One of these finally|sleep out of doors in hallways a 
decided they could not help|and hunger mixed with an 
her because the woman was|everlasting chill makes a poor 
not a resident of the city. The| combination for a sane outlook 
other decided they could notjon life on this earth or in 
help her because she was. Dead |eternity. So many need food, 
End! clothes, a place to stay, some- 
No vacancy one to talk with... so many 
charity. need God and have not the 
She has disappeared. Back | essentials that give their bodies 
into the streets out of which|enough ease to thinks 
she came. The hurricane is the entree 
It's almost Christmas, of every after-dinenr speaker 
her time is near at hand. these days; our street was a 
playhouse for the storm. The 
tinkle of glass from the win- 
dow-pane of the huge-self-serv- 
ice market down the street 
and the falling, bit by bit, of 
the cornice of the building 
next-door made us rush to 
tape our fragile front windows. 
These bent but did not give, 
and we laughed to think of the 
insurance company that re- 
fuses to accept their coverage 
as a bad risk. Obviously the 
Holy Spirit had no objection 
to taking them on. No one 


in organized 


and 





AFRICAN PRIEST 
PREACHES IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Father Joseph Babu, young 
African priest from the Mission 
of Uru near Moshi in East 
Africa, preached at the open- 
ing services of the Forty-Hours 
Devotions at St. Peter Claver 
Church here. The brilliant 
young priest is stationed at the 
Novitiate of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers in Ridgefield, Conn. 
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Homeless at Christmas ? 


__ Are you going to have a big Christmas tree 
with presents and then a delicious Christmas din- 
ner? Please thank the little Christ by making it 
possible for a poor family or a homeless man to 
have a Christmas dinner and little presents by send- 
ing food or money to 


St. Peter Claver Center 
1513 You St. N. W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 


> 






Friendship House of Harlem 
34 West 135th Street 
New York 30, N.Y. 
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by MARY RYAN 
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in this area was killed or in- 
jured, though many were wet 
or frightened by the freaks of 
the storm. 


A couple of the staff are 
caught in a blizzard, however. 
Jim and Larry telephoned that 
they were snowbound in Somer- 
set, Pa. — they and the ad- 
dressograph and files that are 
needed to address the Catholic 
Interracialist. On the morning 
before the hurricane four boys 
hauled the creaking addresso- 
graph machine out of the back- 
office of the library, secured 
its feet on the truck floor and 
cushioned it for its trip to 
Chicago, where it will be in- 
stalled (God willing) in the 
paper’s new office. We trust 
it will agree with the new 
decor, which we have heard | 
is lots and. lots of railroad | 
trains. It cheers us to know 
that Jim Fallon will have the 
trains to divert him. We are 
pleased that he left before the 
storm and that he was here a 
short time between his vacation 
and his departure for Chicago; 
it is difficult to keep saying | 
good-bye when it’s hard to have 
someone go. But that’s life. 

NNE FOLEY and Mary 
Basan insist upon remark- 
ing on their trip to Detroit, 
Chicago and points west, where 
they saw some more of the lay 
apostolate: in Chicago, Friend-- 
ship House, Today, St. Benet’s 
Library, (they missed Work, 
alas!); in Kansas City, Designs 
for Christian Living and the 
Sun Herald, where they met 
‘the Christians who are in labor 
to produce a daily paper that 


WDSHIP HOUSES 


attempts to reach the truth’; 
at St. Louis, Pio Decimo and 
Msgr. Hellriegel’s parish; at 


Loveland, Grailville. There 
was a fine familiarity with the 
liturgy at the Benedictine Ab- 
bey at Conception, Mo., from 
which the diocesan seminary 
benefits. The infection of small 
groups with zeal for restoring 
the world—to Christ is conta- 
gious and good to ‘see. 


Mabel Knight and Millie 
Heffner (on loan from Chicago 
to fix our files) have joined 
the exodus to Chicago to take 
over the newspaper, Mabel as 
editor, Millie as administrator 
of works, or something of the 
sort. 

Volunteer meetings have been 
getting livelier and more so; 
Evelyn and Mathilda’s chant 
group grows. The Vols held a 
Communion breakast Sunday 
the 26th at F.H. Library, at- 













tending Mass at Our Lady of 
Mercy parish in the Bronx. 
The previous Sunday a Day of 
Recollection was given by Fr. 
Vachon at the convent of our 
good friends, the Sisters of the 
Holy Child. 

Preparations for Christmas 
are in the air, ever since 
Thanksgiving. The staff had 
many kind invitations to 
Thanksgiving dinner; Christ- 
mas carols began that day on 
records, and now the Volun- 
teers from Manhattanville are 
singing “Joy to the World” over 
the file cards. We look for- 
ward to Christmas parties for 
the neighborhood children, to 
baskets for families, a dinner 
at the library for some of the 
neighbors in need, and to carol- 
singing on Christmas eve so 
that we may be among the 
good Christian men who re- 
joice for a good reason. 








A local committee in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, has been 
working out a_ well-rounded 
program of activities for the 
soldiers stationed at nearby 
Camp McCoy, Wisconsin. Be- 
sides facing the problem of no 
funds, the committee has an 
additional problem: “...ano- 
ther stumbling block mentioned 
by the group is how the Negro 
troops to be stationed at Camp 
McCoy are to be assimiliated 
into community activities and 
how the problem of racial dis- 
crimination is to be avoided.” 


AS THE JIM CROW FLIES 


*** 


Up until now Jim Crow in 
education has been attacked 
on the graduate school level. 
The first court attack on Jim 
Crow elementary and high 
schools in the south came be- 
fore Federal Judge J. Waite 
Waring in Charleston, South 
Carolina, Nov. 20th. NAACP 
attorneys who filed the suit 
on behalf of parents and tax- 
payers in Clarendon County 
demand an end to separate 
schools for Negro and white 
children in the area. 





CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN? 


HE MEN staff workers at 

Harlem Firendship House 
have no conscious ambition to 
be the worst-dressed men ir 
the apostolate. But these ex- 
officers of the navy and air 
corps scandalize some of our 
visitors by their appearance. 
They have achieved that state 
because they see their neigh- 
bors so ragged and thinly 
dressed these cold nights that 
they give most of their clothes 
away. Since I am no longer 
in Harlem I think I can tell 
this about them with impun- 








(Drawing by Carl Merschel) 





Feast of St. Gregory, 
the Wonder-worker 





often than not, does not. 


Dear Fellow-workers in Christ: 


CHICAGO APPEAL 


A friend of ours recently returned from a long stay in Japan, China and 
India. Do you know what he said was the greatest problem America must 
face to win the friendship of the Far East? 
the bad housing of colored Americans, discrimination in employment, in the 
schools and hospitals, the movies showing nothing but the menial position of 
colored Americans—and so on. 


Why do these practices concern the Far East? Because all the peoples in the 
Orient—and in fact the overwhelming majority of the human family— 
are colored people. They mistrust what we call democracy, because it looks 
to them like white supremacy. They may come to hate democracy. Will we 
fail Christ and make peace in the world impossible? 


Pope Piux XI said that the social problem is the problem of human 
solidarity. And Fr. La Farge aptly called his new book “No postponement” 
—racial injustice must go—and without delay. It saps our spiritual unity 
and vitality here at home. It splits us off from the rest of the world. It 
forfeits for our country the blessings and grace of God. 


There is so much work to be done: and there are so many bills to be paid, as we in Friendship House 
go on in the work that was begun and has continued under the loving Providence of Our Heavenly Father and 
the loving generosity of you, our friends. 

These past months, the going has been hard. Often, we have not been able to answer even requests 
for food. At those times when we have had to spend a little money for a family about to be thrown on the 
street, we have had to hold off on our patient and good creditors. 
running the house our personal expenses have been cut until the monthly cost for a staff-worker’s total keep 
is $31.95: which figure includes the $6 in spending allowance which a:staff worker is supposed to get, but, more 
Still, we have a difficult time to survive, praying and juggling bills weekly, pay- 
ing off debts—oil, gas, light, phone calls, office supplies, milk for the kids etc, 


We do not want to reject the insecurity which the Lord has seen fit to send us. 
it brings us closer to many of our neighbors, and it deepens our faith in the Providence of God. Moreover, 


God has sent us many joys to compensate for our small inconveniences. 


We are confident now that under the patronage of St. Gregory, whose feast we celebrate today, some 
Our friends have worked many wonders in the past. For them 
On them we are constantly dependent. 


¢ 
Is there an extra dollar? An extra five? Would you bring us clothing, or 
food, candy and toys for the children’s Christmas? - paint and cleaning supplies? - any of the many things we 


modern wonders will be worked on our bills. 
we are unceasingly grateful. 
We come again, begging. 


need to continue this work for interr4cial justice. It is done for Christ in His poor. 


In His Charity, with gratitude, 


Betty Schneider and the Staff 
4233 So. Indiana Ave. 


Chicago 15, II. 





Racial prejudice here at home, 


Our unpaid bills now total $1,155. 


ity. They are no longer able 
to open the clothing room on 
Fridays because they - have 
nothing to give these men who 
need clothing desperately to 
keep warm and to present a 
good appearance when apply- 
ing for a job. Please send in 
men’s clothing. Buy it in thrift 
stores or rummage sales or 
Hart, Schaffner, and Marx ac- 
cording to your means. 

Send pants, warm overcoats, 
new winter underwear, sweat- 
ers, shirts, warm gloves, and 
mufflers. 


In 


We rejoice in it, for 


of Friendship House 
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members of the clergy who 
were actively engaged in mis- 
sion work among the Negroes 
was responsible for much of 
the early development of the 
Catholic Interracial program. 
Through periodic meetings in 
various sections of the country 
they stirred up interest on the 
part of the clergy. They be- 
came, as one of their members 
characterized it, “colored con- 
gcious.”. The distribution of 
a pamphlet entitled “Let’s Put 
the Negro in His Place—His 
Place is in the Catholic Church” 
reached upwards of 10,000 
priests throughout the country. 


N THE LAY apostolate work 

in the field of social wel- 
fare, mention is made of the 
remarkable and original work 
of the Friendship House on 
135th Street in Harlem, start- 
ed by the Baroness Catherine 
deHueck in 1938, through the 
moral and financial assistance 
of several members of the 
clergy. It is of interest to 
note that the main idea of 
Friendship House at the begin- 
ning “was to counteract Com- 
munist influence upon Har- 
lem’s youth and children.” The 
success of this work in Harlem 
gave rise to other Friendship 
Houses in Chicago and Wash- 
ington, together with farms in 
“Marathon, Wisconsin and Mont- 
gomery, New York (near New- 
burgh), and more recently, 
a farm in the South in the 
State of Virginia. “These cen- 
ters have developed into labor- 
atories for the practical imple- 
mentation of the interracial 


“program in daily life and in 


contact with difficult social 
situations.” 

In an article in Newsweek 
Magazine for November 20th, 
entitled “Catherine’s Houses,” 
we get an outline of twenty 
years which have intervened 
since the Baroness began her 
crusade in the slums of Toronto 
against the inroads of Com- 
munism among the poor. In 
her latest book, “Dear Semi- 
narian,” she speaks of the 
parable of the one lost sheep, 
by saying, “It looks as if we 
would have to leave the one 
just, and go after the ninety- 
nine lost.” 


HAPTER XIII No Postpone- 

* ment constitutes the heart 
of the interracial movement. 
Here we read of the original 
background of the Catholic In- 
terracial Council. It was in- 
corporated in the work of two 
Catholic groups, the Board of 
Trustees of the Cardinal Gib- 
bons Institute at Ridge, Md. 
with headquarters in New York 


Catholic Interracial Movement Priest Helps 


(Cont. from page 1) 


City and the Catholic Laymen’s 
Union, a group of Negro pro- 
fessional and business men in 
New York city and vicinity. 

The Laymen’s Union was 
started in 1928, first as a re- 
treat group, then later devel- 
oped into a study group with 
a variety of spiritual activities, 
under the direction of Father 
LaFarge. The Catholic  at- 
titude on race relations was 
examined and methods for deal- 
ing with racial problems were 
studied. 

In 1930 the Cardinal Gibbons 
Institute Committee, consist- 
ing of Negroes and white Cath- 
olics, discovered during a fund 
raising campaign, the general 
apathy and ignorance of the 
public, especially on the part 
of, Catholics, regarding racial 
matters. This compelled them 
to find ways and means to 
overcome this situation. 

So, on Pentecost Sunday, 
1934, an interracial Mass Meet- 
ing was held at Town Hall 
in New York City, under the 
auspices of the Catholic Lay- 
men’s Union. As a result of 
this meeting, a select group of 
persons of both races formed 
the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil. “From that day to this, 
the Council has been a leading 
agent in promoting the Cath- 
olic program for interracial 
justice and in_ establishing 
other agencies and councils in 
various parts for the same 
purpose.” 
er a are now establish- 

ed in 14 places throughout 
the country: New York, Brook- 
lyn, Detroit, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Washington, D.C., Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Syracuse, N.Y., 
Hartford, Conn., Providence, 
R.I. and New Orleans, La. And 
there are prospects of many 
more being organized in the 
immediate future, including 
some in overseas areas. 

The work of these Councils 
is supplemented by such other 
organizations as the Alumni 
Race Relations Committee of 
Catholic Colleges in the United 
States; the Interracial Com- 
mission of the National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Stu- 
dents, the Commission for In- 
tercollegiate Catholic Interra- 
cial Justice Week; the Catholic 
Interracial Center in New York 
and the Interracial Review, its 
official publication; the James 
O’Reilly Irish American Com- 
mittee. To these may be ad- 
ed the increasing number of 
theses being written in the 
interracial program. Then we 
have the wide coverage of the 
N.C.W.C. news service, the 


New History Film On Negro’s Growth 


Current History Films, 226 
East 22nd St., announces a new 
film strip entitled, “The His- 
tory of the American Negro, 
1619-1865.” 


The strip starts with the Ne- 
gro’s enslavement in Africa by 
white slave traders and by 
native chiefs. It shows how 
the Negroes were driven in 
coffles from the interior to the 
slave factories on the coast, 
there to be loaded aboard the 
flave ships for the terrible 
Middle Passage to America. 
The strip shows his status in 


early America, his contribu- 
tions in the Revolutionary War 
and his early efforts to become 
free. The rise of anti-slavery, 
the growth of cotton as a 
major national product and its 
effect on slavery is pictorially 
shown. Full play is given to 
the Underground Railroad and 
the Abolitionists in dramatic 
pictures taken from rare books 
and newspapers. The 

played by the Negro of the 


North and the South in the 
winning of the Civil War is 
shown. 


Negro Press, the daily press, 
and other Catholic publica- 
tions. Thus Catholics and 
others interested in the inter- 
racial program all over the 
country and in other parts of 
the world are made aware of 
this great interracial move- 
ment. 

Through missionary labors 
in the field of the spiritual, 
educational and social welfare, 
both clergy and laity are co- 
operating to make this the 
greatest medium of imparting 
Catholic principles in daily liv- 
ing and establishing a Chris- 
tian Democracy — “a society 
in which the God-given dign- 
ity and destiny of every human 
person is fully recognized in 
laws, government, institution 
and human conduct”—so let it 


KING DAVID 
MERSCHEL 


Light of Christmas 
(Cont. from page 3) 
the-event here and now before 
us in the spiritual life so that 
the graces of the event may 
energize our souls even as they 
did those of the historical par- 

ticipants and beholders. 

On that broader level, in the 
dynamism of the Church’s litur- 
gical celebration, we live from 
Christmas to Christmas. Each 
is the morning of salvation 
that sets us forth on the day 
of our life in Christ. 

At Christmas we can cele- 
brate the feast of our voca- 
tion to the lay apostolate, the 
predilection of God in sum- 
moning us to service in the 
bringing of light. For it is the 
feast of the Dawn, the coming 
of Him who said, “I am the 
light.” “In lumine tuo videbi- 
mus lumen,” we tell Him, and 
in the strength of His love we 
are the carriers of His light 
even as of Himself, all the 
days of our life. 


THE FATHER’S GIFT 


From His hands-into our keeping! 
Lo! the Son of God lies sleeping 
In a manger! 
Unto us this wondrous favor 
To the world He sends as Saviour 
This wee Stranger. 
Gives to us His own-begotten 
Because we have lang forgotten 
Our true quest. 
From on high—to lowly station— 
For all men and every nation, 
For all times and generations,’ 
For us men and our salvation 
WORD MADE FLESH! 

Ellen Rehkopf 


MORGANZA, Md.—A smil- 
ing Jesuit with an Irish name 
who is short in stature but 
long in enterprise is getting 
Southern Maryland’s Negroes 
out of ramshackle tenant farm 
houses into neat new homes 
they have put up themselves. 

Father Michael F. Kavanagh, 
S.J., “a city boy myself” from 
Rochester, N.Y., is working a 
minor revolution as pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church in this 
rural section of the State, 50 
miles from the National’s capi- 
tal. 

Through his leadership 12 
colored famiiles are now living 
in their own homes, on their 
own land, free of debt. Four 
more young husbands are start- 
ing work on shouses for them- 
selves, and will alternate help- 
ing each other. 

Three years ago Father Kava- 
nagh formed the St. Joseph’s 
Welfare Club to help his par- 
ish’s colored members build 
their own homes. Auxiliary 


uild Homes 
building project has begun, 30 
other houses have been started 
by Negroes in the county as a 
result of their seeing what 
could be done. Literally thou- 
sand of Negroes have gone 
through one of the homes 
erected by St. Joseph’s Welfare 
Club, that of “Bootsie” Fen 
wick. 

Father Kavanagh’s main re- 
gret today is that the houses _ 
are so small. They generally 
have only four rooms, and are 
cramped for large families. 
One home shelters ten people. 
Father Kavanagh himself has 
seen six children sleeping in 
one bed in another of the 
houses, three at the foot and 
three at the head. 

Houses Now of Wood 

At first the houses were 
made of cement blocks, which 
the builders made themselves. 
Later the blocks were used 
only for the foundation, with — 
the rest of the structure made 


‘of wood. There is no inside 


Bishop John M. McNamara of | plumbing, and few of the homes 


Washington gave the 
donation of $1,000 to get the 
club started. Subsequently he 
gave an additional $1,500 and 
other donations and loans help- 
ed get the project under way. 
Meager savings of the mem- 
bers carried it through. 

Members Help Each Other 
Members who wished to build 
had to. own a piece of land 
and were required to put down 
$50 for transportation costs. 
The land was cleared, second- 
hand lumber bought, and the 
member enlisted the aid of two 
others to help him put up the 
house. Later he would help 
these two erect their own 
homes. In return the club 
guaranteed a home 20 by 30 
feet, to each member at a cost 
of not more than $500. 

“We began work on the 
homes before the tobacco cut- 
ting season,” Father Kavanagh 
recalls, ‘““‘when the farmers were 
not too busy. We worked one 
or two full days a week and 
almost every night. Each of 
the 30 members worked on 
every home. 

“In one year we completed 
14 homes. Not a cent was 
lost, no debts were owed.” 

Lack of housing has been a 
terrific obstacle to marriages 
among Father Kavanagh’s col- 
ored flock, who make up a 
third of the parish rolls. He 
cited the case of one couple 
who cannot wed because they 
have no home of their own. 
The girl’s family number 13, 
and the young man’s family 
also is large, so it is out of the 
question to live with either of 
their parents, 

Another instance is that of 
Joe Chase and Mary Young, 
who marry Nov. 15. They 
have no home of their own, so 
Joe will continue to live with 
his brother and Mary with her 
parents after the wedding. 

Since the St. Joseph’s Parish 


first | have electricity. Most of the 


lots are five acres or less. 

Father Kavanagh blesses the 
ground before the men start 
work on a house, and blesses 
the house after it is completed. 
He gets the wives to say the 
Rosary at night while their 
men are working on the 
houses. He hopes to make the 
families financially indepen- 
dent, to teach them to work 
together and be real neigh- 
bors, and to make it possible 
for them to live a Christian 
life without being heroic. 

White members of the parish 
were skeptical of Father Kana- 
nagh’s plans at first, but have 
become supporters since. Some 
farmers were afraid of los- 
ing their tenant help, but gen- 
erally the Negro family built 
nearby and still worked the 
same farm along with their 
own small patch . 


Today 42 members of St. 
Joseph’s Parish are living in 
their own houses, on their 
own land, and four have farms 
of about 200 acres. This is in 
large part due to the activity 
of St. Joseph’s Welfare Club, 
whose directors are the colored 
elders of the parish — all are 
over 60. The home-owners are 
starting on a new way of life, 
as part-time farmers with jobs 
on the side. 

But Father Kavanagh, the 
youthful leader of the club, 
points out that 15 young Ne- 
gro couples need homes. And 
in his parish there are 53 col- 
ored men of marriageable age 
who will need homes in order 
to wed. 

“We do not want our boys 
and girls to move off to the 
back alleys of the cities,” he 
says. “We would like to give 
them a home and sense of 
responsibility here among their 
friends and relatives and close 
to their parish church.” 


Priest For Interracial Bowling 


NEW YORK. — Special — 
The opening strike against pre- 
judice in bowling was marked 
by a Catholic priest, Father 
Charles Carow, when he roll- 
ed the opening ball in the 
first interracial mixed bowling 
league to be operated under 
the sanction of the American 
Bowling Congress. The match 
was held at the Park Row 


Bowling Center, Manhattan. 


The event marked the fruits 
of a long struggle against the 
“white-only” clause in the by- 
laws of the Bowling Congress. 


Father Carow, who is on the 
staff of the Brooklyn Catholic 
Youth Organization, led the 
fight to have the clause re- 
scinded. 
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CATHOLIC PRESS FOR HOUSING 


NEW YORK — Special — 
At least two influential Cath- 
olic weekly newspapers, situ- 
ated on opposite coasts, have 
taken strong views on proposed 
housing legislation in these 
areas. 

In San Francisco, Cal., The 
Monitor, official Catholic week- 
ly,reports that Catholic leaders 
in three California dioceses 
have taken a strong stand a- 
gainst Propositon 10, a pro- 


posal which would require a 
referendum vote on all low- 
cost housing in the state. 

Because adequate housing is 
considered a key to normal 
family life, Monsignor William 
J. Flanagan, director of Cath- 
olic Social Service in the San 
Francisco Archdiocese, called 
for the defeat of Proposition 
10. 

“The family is the most im- 
portant unit of society. Decent 





Christmas Is A Family 


(Cont. from page 1) 


do not have room in your 
heart for the Negro, you do 
not have room in your heart 
for Christ.” 

But to get back to the idea 
that Christmas is a family 
affair. Many of us have be- 
come so engrossed in the prob- 
lems which beset the Negro 
in this nation that we have 
come to look upon the non- 
Catholic Negro (at least emo- 
tionally) as more of a brother 
in Christ than the white Cath- 
olic who persecutes him. This 
is a natural tendency. The 
Negro suffers innocently sim- 
ply because his skin is dark. 
More often than not he suf- 
fers without the consolation 
of the sacraments of the 
Church since Negro Catholics 
are greatly in the minority. 
Our chief task, of course, is 
to try to bring him to Christ. 


HE WHITE Catholic, on the 

other hand, who upholds 
the unChristian theory of 
white supremacy, inspires no 
such sympathy in us. In fact, 
we are tempted to hold him in 
contempt, to look upon him 
as a Pharisee. And yet he 


Affair 


has more of a claim on our 
fove than any non-Catholic, 
regardless of color. This seems 
to me to be a good subject on 
which to meditate during the 
Christmas season since Christ- 
mas is a family affair. 


We must work for justice. in 
this world for our brother the 
Negro. We must also bring 
him to Christ. But we have 
a larger job to do which we 
have a tendency to neglect and 
that is to convert those who 
are already members of the 
Mystical Body. There is and 
always has been, “Peace on 
earth to men of good will” but 
there can be no peace in the 
hearts of those Catholics who 
refuse to acknowledge Negroes 
at their brothers. We must 
try to bring them this peace. 
In loving our Catholic brother 
even in his sin we shall help 
our Negro brother. If we do 
not love our Catholic brother 
we shall harm our Negro broth- 
er. As St. Paul says, “There- 
fore, while we have time, let 
us do good to all men, but 
especially to those who are 
of the household of the faith. 


moral family life demands safe 
and sanitary housing. The liv- 
ing conditions of many of our 
low income families are dis- 
graceful,” Monsignor Flanagan 
declared. 

In the Monterey-Fresno dio- 
cese, Father Paul Redmond, a 
member of the Fresno City 
housing authority asserted that 
the proposed amendment would 
result in “chaos in local gov- 
ernment.” Father Redmond is 
director of the diocesan Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau. 

“Proposition 10 places ob- 
stacles in the way of obtaining 
low rent for decent housing,” 
he asserted. 

On the Atlantic coast, The 
Pilot, official weekly of the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Boston, 
urged its readers to vote for 
the extension of rent control 
legislation. 

“In spite of what some en- 
thusiasts may wish to claim 
there is still a notable lack of 
proper housing for low and 
middle income groups,” accord- 
ing to the newspaper which 
states that “In many places 
adequate housing is still very 
difficult to find; in some cases 
people are desperate. The re- 
sults of this housing problem 
are seen at their worst in the 
way they attack the family. 
The broken home, the wreck- 
ed marriage, the neglected child, 
the ruined health and all the 
rest can in so many cases trace 
some kind of contribution to 
poor housing facilities. The 
practical answer for the citizen 
who wishes to assist in the so- 
lution of the problem is the ex- 
tension of rent control for some 
time longer at least.” 


PAX 








What About the Puerto Ricans? 


(continued from page 1) 
ment now. 

But Americans must remem- 
ber their own struggle for free- 
dom from foreign domination. 
People of Irish descent should 
understand the urge for free- 
dom especially since Puerto 
Rico is Catholic in culture and 
the United States is not. Puerto 
Rico’s roots are Spanish. We 
have seen the light to the ex- 
tent that we no longer com- 
pel the schools there to teach 
only in English. As a result, 
more English is spoken now 
since it no longer represents 
submission to a foreign power. 
But Catholic principles are be- 
ing outraged by the promotion 
by American agencies of birth 
control and sterilization as a 
means of reducing overcrowd- 
irffg on the island. It is also 
being urged in New York. 
The Planned Parenthood As- 
sociation is listed as a chari- 
table institution on New York 
philanthropic lists. At Christ- 
mas time money is given to 
this association. This is most 
ironic as Margaret Sanger 
would not have approved a 
-child for such poor people as 
Mary and Joseph on the first 
Christmas. 

UERTO RICANS who come 

here expecting life to be 
just one glamorous moving 
picture are quickly disillusion- 
ed and many return to Puerto 
Rico. Ninety per cent of them 
get work and support them- 





selves. But they are used to 
an open-air life in a pleasant 
climate. New York’s dark 
rooms, overcrowding, and ex- 
pensive food often drive them 
into tuberculosis. The latest 
figures show a rise of 181% 
in the last five years in tuber- 
culosis among Puerto Ricans, 
44% among Manhattan Negroes, 
compared with a slight de- 
crease among the rest of the 
population. More than half 
of these people are roaming 
the streets as there are not 
enough hospital beds available 
for them. 

American freedom for women 
creates a family problem for 
people of Spanish culture 
where only the men go out to 


work and the women are in 
the home. When the women 
work there is less time and 


incentive for them to keep the 
home together and the children 
are not so strictly controlled. 
As one man said, “Our children 
grow up bandits.” Among 
the poor, common law mar- 
riage is entered into by 26.4% 
of the women, according to 
the magazine, “The Reporter.” 
The children are supported by 
the current husband, some- 
times with the help of previous 
mates. One husband or wife 
may be in Puerto Rico, the 
other in the United States. 
To Catholics, who believe 
marriage is a sacrament, this 
state of the family is tragic. 
Priests in the Puerto Rican 


parishes and the workers at 
the Casita Maria on East 107th 
Street are working to straight- 
ed out the family life of these 
people. 

ROTESTANT sects are 

very active in Puerto Rican 
Harlem. Jehovah’s Witnesses 
have made zealous converts of 
baptized Catholics. Instead of 
a positive religion these sects 
often merely preach diatribes 
against the Church. Due to a 
shortage of priests in Puerto 
Rico most of the people know 
very little about their faith. 
It will require a large number 
of patient and holy priests, 
nuns, lay apostles, and prayers 
to bring these people to the 
fullness of this most necessary 
knowledge. Untangling mar- 
riage difficulties will be one 
of the hardest things in this 
apostolate. Placing the Mass 
in its supreme place instead 
of an overgrown, superstitious 
devotion to some saint will 
be quite a task. The saint will 
help there if his attitude to 
the Mass and Holy Eucharist 
is made clear to his followers. 
The necessity of imitating the 
saint instead of merely beg- 
ging from him must be made 
clear. 

Every large migration to the 
United States has been viewed 
with suspicion by those who 
arrived earlier. The attempted 
assassination has aroused a hys- 
terical fear of the Puerto Ricans 
which is not justified. These 
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SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 
by 
Pascal P. Parente, Grail, $2.00 


ERE IS a useful addition 

to the small but growing 
amount of literature available 
in English on the “art of arts,” 
that of spiritual direction. For 
those engaged in the lay apos- 
tolate, some sort of direction 
is almost a necessity, but it is 
proverbially difficult to find 
priests able and willing to give 
it. This book should solve some 
of the problem of .confessors 
who realize that they should 
give their penitents more than 
routine exhortations to virtue; 
and of penitents who have a 
vague idea that they ought to 
be doing something about be- 
coming holy, but who have no 
notion of where to start or 
how to approach a priest on 
the subject. It is, however, 
more for priests than for lay- 
people. In the wrong hands 
it could do harm, since it des- 
cribes techniques of direction 
and states of prayer and there 
might be the temptation to 
self-diagnosis and analysis of 
the reason behind the words or 
actions of one’s confessor. 

Father Parente, who is pro- 
fessor of ascetical theology at . 
Catholic University, covers the 
historical and scriptural back- 
ground of direction, the quali-. 
ties which should be present in 
the director and the one being 
directed, and defects and faults 
to be avoided. A very interest- 
ing chapter dealing with “True 
and False Mystics” describes 
various abnormal states which 
counterfeit true mysticism and 
may lead an inexperienced 
director astray. There is a 
glossary of ascetical and mys- 
tical terms, 

The book, although factual 
and sound, is written rather ~ 
dully and reads like a transla- 
tion; therefore I was not sur- 
prised to find that Father 
Parente is Italian by birth. Al- 
though one is grateful for any- 
thing in this little-explored 
field, one cannot help but wish 
that the grace of a winning, 
readable English style were 
added to the excellencies of 
this book. 


DEAR SEMINARIAN. By 
Catherine de Hueck. Bruce. 
$1.75. 

Our parish priest taught us 
a class one hour a week. Dur- 
ing the whole time he was 
there we sat perfectly straight, 
both feet on the floor, hands 
folded in front. Dire punish- 
ment was promised if we mov- 
ed. This is how I remember 
our priest. Many know their 
priests personally and in more 
pleasant situations but the ma- 
jority see him from afar in the 
pulpit or not at all. This is 
the first thing that Catherine 
de Hueck brings out; the need 
of the priest to be seen, to be 
known by the people. To be 
known, to be approachable will 
put him in the position to teach 
the Catholic how to carry 
Christ into his everyday life. 
The laity must know the Mass, 
the liturgy, must be taught 
how to pray, must have spiri- 
tual directors. This is the work 
of the priest. There must be 
study clubs, labor schools, 
lectures, cooperatives, Catholic 
action cells, groups like Friend- 
ship House, Y.C.W. 

Drawing from her 20 years 
experience in the lay apostolate, 
Catherine de Hueck has writ- 
ten “Dear Seminarian”, a series 
of letters advising seminarians 
of the needs of the laity today, 
the part they must play in 
forming lay people for their 
task in the world. For “We 
Catholics must shed our siege 
mentality. We must realize 
that to be on the defensive is 
pitiful”. 

The plan given for the parish 
with an active Catholic laity 
is too simplified. She draws a 
quick outline of the “perfect” 
parish for the future priest 
ignoring the obstacles, the gen- 
eral inertia, the fickleness and 
instability of even the enthu- 
siastic, and the fact that most 
young priests are appointed as 
assistants with a limited free- 
dom. 


But she brings out very well 
the dignity and the power of 
the priesthood, and the urgency 
of the need for Catholic Action. 
The Pope has pleaded for lay 
participation in the work of the 
Church. There is a desire in 
many to become more than 
Sunday Catholics, “The priests 
we know are too busy to bother 
with us So long as we 
go to Mass on Sunday, de not 
eat meat on Friday or do not 
break the Sixth Commandment, 
everything is all right. No one 
wants us to do more, or be 
more. But we must both be 
and do more...” It is for the 
priest to catalyze this desire 
into effective action. “Dear 
Seminarian” gives us an insight 
into what needs to be done and 
some of the means that have 
proved effective. 


ANN CISCO 





THE CHRISTIAN LIFE CAL- 
ENDAR (1951) by Rev. Gabriel 
Hafford and Rev. George Ko- 
landa, Bruce, $1.00. 


For the seventeenth year, 
Bruce is publishing the Chris- 
tian Life Calendar, and as al- 
ways it provides a daily “spir- 
itual cocktail” along with prac. 
tical information on feastdays, - 
saints, and the Mass and Divine 
Office of each day. Typical 
of the calendar’s perky attitude 
is this comment (for May 4): 
“Everybody knows that St. Mo- 
nica is the mother of St. Au- 
gustine, but it may be news to 
you to learn that once she was 
just about ripe for A.A. In 
her youth she drank too freq- 
uently and was shamed into 
temperance by one of her sla- 
ves. If you need help in this 
department, pray.” 

P. MacGill 


will be absorbed into Amer- 
ican life. If race segregation 
is abolished we need expect 
no more violence. 





people are learning English, 
getting jobs ,and finding out 
that there are other places 
than New York in the United 
States. They have voted Mar- 
cantonio out of office. Emer- 
gency health measures can 
conquer the tuberculosis scour- 
ge. Breakdown of the family 
is a national, not merely a 
Puerto Rican problem. Within 
a generation the Puerto Rican 





Work Of Love For Jews! St. #raunria and t 
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others, have often commented 
on the strange lack of interest 
on the part of our Catholic 
people in winning our Jewish 
neighbors for Christ. They 
point out that while we have 
established missions for the 
winning of Indians and Ne- 
groes, to say nothing of the 
pagans in foreign lands, we 
have overlooked the people in 
our own backyard who should 
have the first claim upon our 
zeal, solicitude and love, name- 
ly, the people of Israel who 
were especially beloved by 
God. 

About five and one-half mil- 
lion Jews were put to death 
during the Nazi persecution; 
approximately one-half of the 
ten million remaining are in 
the United States. Hence the 
center of Jewish life has shift- 
ed from the Old World to the 
New. America is now the 
throbbing heart of Jewish 
hopes and aspirations. 

This places a special obliga- 
tion upon the Catholics of 
America to bestir themselves 
to win these people who have 
suffered so much through the 
centuries. We are proud of 
the fact that their outstanding 
champion in all the world was 
our supreme Pontiff, Pius XI, 
who braved the wrath of Hitler 
by publicly condemning his 
anti-Semitic measures. Pius 
XII has likewise stood as the 
unfaltering champion of the 
rights of the Jewish people. 


He wants his spiritual children 
in all lands to manifest a spe- 
cial kindness, consideration and 
love for the people of ancient 
Israel. 

* t+ 


HERE EXISTS an organized 
work forthe conversion of 
Israel and it was God Himself 
Who inspired it a little more 
than a century ago. Two re- 
ligious Congregations give tes- 
timony to the miracle of Janu- 
ary 20, 1842, to which they 
owe their origin.. The Mis- 
sionary Priests, and the Sisters 
of NOTRE DAME de SION 
strive to recall to the fold of 
the true Shepherd the wander- 
ing sheep of His flock. Second 
them in their apostolate, labor 
with them to hasten the ac- 
complishments of the divine 
promises. The cooperation of 
the entire Catholic world is 
necessary for the success of 
the enterprise. Knowing that 
strength comes from _ union, 
generous souls will be anxious 
to promote Our Lord’s dearest 
interests by banding together 
to daily offer their quota of 
good works and prayers to the: 
Treasury of Israel, in union 
with the sacrifice of the Divine 
Victim of our altars. Details 
about the Archconfraternity of 
Prayer for the Conversion of 
Israel may be obtained by 
writing to: The Secretary, 
Notre Dame de Sion, Kansas 
City 3, Missouri. 


Lay Foreign Missioners Under Consideration 


Washington — Serious con- 
sideration of.the possibility of 
using laymen as missionaries 
to foreign lands was given by 
the 170 delegates attending the 
first annual meeting of the 
newly organized Mission Secre- 
tariat here. 

At a panel discussion, the 
Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, 
C.M., executive secretary of 
the Secretariat, pointed out 
that the task of bringing the 
truths of Christianity to the 
world cannot be accomplished 
unless there is a much greater 
body of workers in the mis- 
sions than at present. Lay 
missionaries are the only pos- 
sibility of providing the re- 
quired numbers, he said. 

Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, 
recently named national direc- 
tor of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith and chair- 
man of the conference, said 
that millions of letters he has 
received in the past 10 years 
show “a tremendous potential 
spirit of sacrifice among the 
young.” Proof of this, he de- 
clared, is the growth in voca- 
tions to the contemplative life. 
Outside of religious life a. part 
of this spirit of sacrifice should 
be channeled into lay mission 
work, a challenge that Amer- 
ican youth is ready to accept. 
If the lay mission apostolate 
and other spiritual endeavors 
are not offered to our youth, 
he warned, they may fall prey 
to totalitarianism like youth in 
countries abroad. The panel 
discussion was under the chair- 
manship of the Very Rev. 
Robert Hunter, S.V.D., Divine 
Word Provincial, of Girard, 
Pa. 

A highlight of the meeting 
was the presentation of the 
navy’s Distinguished Public 
Service award to the Rev. Gor- 


don H. Fournier, W.F., for his 
work as an auxiliary chap- 
lain with a navy medical 
science expedition that traveled 
the length of Africa. U. S. 
Secretary of the Navy Francis 
P. Matthews conferred the 
award on the White Father. 

Problems and advantages of 
a central purchasing agency 
for the missions were discussed 
by the Rev. Vincent McCarthy, 
director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith in the 
San Francisco archdiocese. He 
said that last year he purchased 
$110,000 worth of goods for 
overseas missions, and cited the 
great need for a purchasing | 
system with offices in various 
countries. Wide savings re- 
sult from centralized buying, 
he reported, through wholesale 
purchases and avoidance of 
duties and transportation costs. 
Missionaries often arrive in San 
Francisco without necessary 
supplies, he said, and have to 
buy them at retail stores. Mis- 
sionaries could even charter a 
ship to take supplies abroad, 
he suggested, thus saving much 
in shipping costs. 

Seventy-five religious com- 
munities active inthe missions 
were represented at the meet- 


ing. 


NEGRO, WHITE CATHOLICS 
SHARE DAY OF PRAYER 


DETROIT, Mich. — Under 
the auspices of the Catholic 
Interracial Council here, Negro 
and white Catholics spent the 
day together last Sunday in 
prayer at Holy Ghost Church. 

The day of recollection is 
held annually by the Council. 

Father Leo J. Trese conduc- 
ted the conferences, and led 
the prayers for interracial just- 
ice and charity. | 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


OF ALL the saints of the 
Church there is probably not 
one who is more widely known 
and loved than St. Francis of 
Assisi. He is especially loved 
by children and all those 
grown-ups who are still young 
in heart. St. Francis was al- 
Ways young in heart himself. 
He did a lot of things that 
most grown-ups would never 
think of doing, like preaching 
to the birds, for instance. 

Maybe you have at home 
a statue of St. Francis. Even if 
you haven’t you have probably 
seen one and know what he 
looks like. He was a little man 
with a scraggily beard and 
gentle eyes. He always wore 
the same shabby brown robe 
with an old piece of rope tied 
around his waist. Francis 
could have had many fine clo- 
thes because his parents were 
rich but he gave up all the 
things that money could buy. 
He did this because God had 
given up so much for us and 
he wanted to give up some- 


IRISH AMERICANS HONOR 
TYPICAL NEGRO CATHOLIC 


NEW YORK, — Paying tri- 
bute, here, to Pierre Toussaint 
as a typical American Negro, 
an Irish American aitorney 
demanded spiritual and econ- 
omic justice for 13 million 
United States Negroes. His ad- 
dress followed a memorial 
Mass celebrated by Father 
Charles Keenan, S.J., in old 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Alexander I. Rorke, vice- 
president of the John Boyle 
O’Reilly Committee for Inter- 
racial Justice which sponsored 
the ceremonies, spoke to one 
hundred persons, principally 
white, as a wreath was placed 
on the church-yard grave of 
the charitable Catholic slave. 

A poem dedicated to the 
“dark little barber” who one 
hundred years ago “moved 
through Vesey Street” was 
read by its author, Professor 
Mary F. Lindsley of Hunter 
College. 

“The event. symbolizes for 


By Virginia Sobotka 


thing in return. The saint 
loved our Lord so much that 
he really enjoyed being poor 
for His sake. 

When anybody loves God as 
much as St. Francis did he is 
sure to love all of His crea- 
tures, too. So “the little poor 
man”, as he was called, loved 
not only men and women and 
children but all the birds ahd 
beasts and flowers, too He 
even called the sun, “Brother 
Sun” and the moon, “Sister 
Moon”’. 

But maybe you are wonder- 
ing why we should talk about 
St. Francis at Christmas time 
“After all”, you might say, 
“He wasn’t there when our 
Lord was born in the manger”. 
That’s right. He wasn’t born 
himself until several hundred 
years later, not until the thir- 
teenth century, in fact. Well, 
here is the story: 

TO BEGIN with there is a 
legend that an angel appeared 
to St. Francis’ mother right 
before his birth and told her 


VIRGINIA SOBOTKA 


NEGRO SCHOLARSHIP 
STUDENT AT CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.,— 
One of the three scholarships 
awarded to members of the 
freshman class at Iona College 
here has been won by a Negro 
student, Joseph Carty, of New 
York City. 

Carty, a graduate of Car- 
dinal Hayes High School, New 
York, received the scholarship 
which was donated by the 
Columbian Civic League of 
New Rochelle and the Charles 
E. Culpeper Foundation. 

Iona College is conducted 
under Catholic auspices by the 
Christian Brothers in Ireland. 


me the universality of the 
Church,” said Guichard Parris, 
president of the Catholic In- 
terracial Council, adding: 
“While we are thinking of 
justice for the Negro, we are 
thinking of justice for all 
men.” 
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that she should go to the stable 
of their estate and stay there 
until the child was born. This 
seemed a very strange thing 
to her but Francis’ mother be- 
lieved the angel came from God 
so she obeyed and went to the 
stable where Francis was born 
shortly after. 

Maybe it was because he was 
born in a stable like our Lord 
that Christmas was always St. 
Francis’ favorite feast. He al- 
ways urged people to provide 
food for the poor at Christmas 
time and even said that they 
ought to put out food for the 
birds and beasts so that all of 
God’s creatures could rejoice 
in the Lord on this great day 
of His birth. 

But the important connec- 
tion that St. Francis has with 
Christmas even today is that he 
is the one who started one of 
our nicest Christmas customs, 
that of having a Christmas 
crib in all our churches and 
homes. 

Not many grown-ups would 
have thought of anything like 
that, but, as we have said, 
Francis was young in heart and 
he liked the idea. Pope Hon- 
orius III must have been young 
in heart, too, because when the 
saint was in Rome and asked 
him if he could make a scenic 
representation of the Nativity, 
the Holy Father readily gave 
his consent and blessing. 

When he arrived back in 
Greccio, the little town where 
he intended to have the crib, 
Francis told his followers of 
his plan. He said, “I would 
like to represent the birth of 
the Child just as it took place 
at Bethelem so that men should 
see with their own eyes the 
hardships He suffered as an 
infant, how He was laid in a 
manger with the ox and the 
ass standing by.” When they 
heard these words the good 
men set to work and prepared 
everything just as he had told 
them. 


ON THE NIGHT before Chris- 

mas when Francis came to 
the place he found everything 
prepared. There were even 
figures of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Joseph and the wise 
men placed around the manger. 
It was just like a new. Beth- 
lehem. Many people had come 
for miles around to celebrate 
Christmas in this lovely way. 
Most of them carried candles 
or torches so that the night 
was as light as day. They sang 
songs of praise to the Lord and 
there was great gladness in the 
hearts of all, men and beasts. 


Midnight Mass was offered 
over the manger and Francis 
who was a deacon sang the 
gospel. When he had sung the 
words, “And they laid Him in 
a manger” he began to think 
how wonderfully good our Lord 
was to become a little child so 
that He might save us. While 
he was thinking of this beau- 
tiful mystery there appeared 
in his arms a child surrounded 
by a brilliant light. The Christ 
Child Himself had come to 
bless the saint and all the peo- 
ple who came to honor Him so 
lovingly! You may be sure 
that even to this day the Christ 
Child blesses all the churches 
and homes who honor Him in 
the same way that Holy Fran- 
cis did, 





